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2 
THE OLD FASHIONED SCHOOL, 

Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Mas- 
ter Ezekiel Cheever’s school-room. It is a 
large, dingy room, with a sanded floor, and is 
lighted by windows that turn on hinges, and 
have little diamond shaped panes of glass. The 
scholars sit on long benches, with desks before 
them. At one end of the room is a great fire- 
place, so very spacious, that there is room enough 
for three or four boys to stand in each of the 
chimney corners. This was the good old fash- 
ion of fire places, when there was wood enough 
in the forests to keep people warm, without 
their digging into the bowels of the earth for 
coal. 

It is a winter’s day when we take our peep 
into the school-room. See what great logs of 
wood have been rolled into the fire-place, and 
what a broad, bright blaze goes leaping up the 
chimney! And every few moments, a vast cloud 
of smoke is puffed into the room, which sails 
slowly over the heads of the scholars, until it 
gradually settles upon the walls and ceiling. 
They are blackened with the smoke of many 
years, already. 

Next, look at our old historic chair! It is 
‘placed, you perc2ive, in the most comfortable 
part of the room, where the generous glow of 
the fire is sufficiently felt, without being too in- 
tensely hot. How stately the old chair looks, as 
if it remembered its many famous occupants, but 
yet were conscious that a greater man is sitting 
in it now! Do you see the venerable school- 
master, severe in aspect, with a black skuil-cap 
on his head, like an ancient Puritan, and the 
snow of his white beard drifting down to his very 
girdle? What boy would dare to play, or whis- 
per, or even glance aside from his book. while 
Master Cheever is on the lovk-out, behind his 
spectacles! For such offenders, if any such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fire- 


place, and a heavy ferule lies on the master’s 
desk. , 

And now school is begun. What a murmur 
of multitudinous tongues, like the whispering 
leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the scholars con 
over their various tasks! Buz, buz, buz! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent 
above sixty years; and long habit has made it as 
pleasant to him as the hum of a bee-hive, when 
the insects are busy in the sunshine. 

Now aclassin Latin is called to recite. Forth 
steps a row of queer-looking little fellows, wear- 
ing square-skirted coats, and small clothes, with 
buttons at the knee. They look like so many 
grandfathers in their second childhood. ‘These 
lads are to be sent to Cambridge, and educated 
for the learned professions. Old Master Cheever 
has lived so long, and seen so many generations 
of school boys grow up to be men, that now he 
can almost prophesy what sort of a man each 
boy will be. One urchin shall hereafter be a 
doctor, and administer pills and potions, and 
stalk gravely through life, perfumed with assa- 
feetoda. Another shall wrangle at the bar, and 
fight his way to wealth and honors, and, in his 
declining age, shall be a worshipful member of 
his Majesty’s council. A third—and he is the 
Master’s favorite—shall be a worthy successor to 
the old Puritan ministers, now in their graves; 
he shall preach with great unction and effect, and 
leave volumes of sermons, in print and manu- 
script, for the benefit of future generations. 

But, as they are merely school-boys now, their 
business is to construe Virgil. Poor Virgil, 
whose verses, which he took so much pains to 
polish, have been mis-scanned, and mis-parsed, 
and mis-interpreted, by so many generations of 
idle school-boys! There, sit down, ye Latinists. 
Two or three of you, I fear, are doomed to feel 
the master’s ferule. 

Next comes a class in Arithmetic. These 
boys are to be the merchants, shop-keepers, and 
mechanics, of a future period. Hitherto, they 
have traded only in marbles and apples. Here- 
after, some will send vessels to England for 
broadcloths and all sorts of manufactured wares, 
and to the West Indies for sugar, and rum, and 
coffee. Others will stand behind counters, and 
measure tape, and ribbon, and cambric, by the 
yard. Others will upheave the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer, or drive the plane over the carpenter’s 
bench, or take the lapstone and the awl, and 
learn the trade of shoe-making. Many will fol- 
low the sea, and become bold, rough sea- 
captains. 

This class of boys, in short, must supply the 
world with those active, skilful hands, and clear, 
sagacious heads, without which the affairs of life 
would be thrown into confusion, by the theories 
of studious and visionary men. Wherefore, 
teach them their multiplication table, good Mas- 
ter Cheever, and whip them well, when they 
deserve it; for much of the country’s welfare 
depends on these boys. 

But, alas! while we have been thinking of 
other matters, Master Cheever’s watchful eye 
has caught two boys at play. Now we shall see 





awful times! The two malefactors are summon- 
ed before the master’s chair, wherein he sits, with 





the terror of a judge upon his brow. Our old 
chair is now a judgment seat. Ah, Master 
Cheever has taken down that terrible birch-rod! 
Short is the trial—the sentence quickly passed— 
and now the judge prepares to execute it in per- 
son. Thwack! thwack! thwack! In those 
good old times, a schoolmaster’s blows were well 
laid on. 

See! the birch-rod has lost several of its twigs, 
and will hardly serve for another execution. 
Mercy on us, what a bellowing the urchins make ! 
My ears are almost deafened, though the clamor 
comes through the far length of a hundred and 
fifty years. ‘There, go to your seats, poor boys; 
and do not cry, sweet little Alice; for they have 
ceased to feel the pain a long time since. 

And thus the forenoon passes away. Now it © 
is twelve o’clock. The master looks at his*treat 
silver watch, and then, with tiresome delibera- 
tion, puts the ferule into his desk. The little 
multitude await the word of dismissal, with al- 
most irrepressible impatience. 

‘* You are dismissed,” says Master Cheever. 

The boys retire, treading softly until they 
have passed the threshold; but, fairly out of the 
school-room, lo, what a joyous shout !—what a 
scampering and trampling of feet !—what a sense 
of recovered freedom, expressed in the merry 
uproar of all their voices! What care they for 
the ferule and birch-rod now? Were boys crea- 
ted merely to study Latin and Arithmetic? No; 
the better purposes of their being are to sport, 
to leap, to run, to shout, to slide upon the ice, to 
snow-ball ! 

Happy boys! Enjoy your play-time now, and 
come again to study, and to feel the birch rod 
and the ferule, to-morrow; not till to-morrow, 
for to-day is Thursday lecture ; and ever since 
the settlement of Massachusetts, there has been 
no school on Thursday afternoons. Therefore, 
sport, boys, while you may; for the morroW 
cometh, with the birch-rod and the ferule; and 
after that, another morrow, with troubles of its 
own. ; 

Now, the master has set every thing to rights, 
and is ready to go home todinner. Yet he goes 
reluctantly. The old man has spent so much of 
his life in the smoky, noisy, buzzing school-room,,. 
that, when he has a holiday, he feels as if his 
place were lost, and himself a stranger in the 
world. But, forth he goes; and there stands 
our old chair, vacant and solitary, till good Mas- 
ter Cheever resumes his seat in it to-morrow 


morning.—Famous Old People. 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
NumBer 1. 








Watury, Maut, Sanpwicn Istanps, Sept. 22d, 1841. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

My Dear Friends,—I have just returned from 
Upper Lahaina whither I went on the 20th to at- 
tend the autumnal examination of the Missionary 
Seminary. It may interest you to know some- 
thing of the method of travelling at the Sand- 
wich Islands. I will therefore tell you how we 
reach Lahaina, from this place. By looking on 


the map of Maui, you will perceive that Wailuku 
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is on West Maui, on the neck of land which 
unites it with East Maui. This neck of land is 
low, covered with sand, and has the appearance 
of having once been the channel of a sea, divid- 
ing into two islands, what now is the single is- 
land of Maui. So low is this land, and so simi- 
lar is its appearance to other channels between 
the islands of this group, that mariners, a little 
distance at sea, are often deceived. A few years 
since, the whale ship Lyra, Capt. Howland, fill- 
ed with oil, and bound fer Honolulu, and thence 
for the United States, made this mistake to its 
cost. Having made land, and from the appear- 
ance of things supposing that he was passing 
down the Mololeai channel, the captain left his 
fine ship on this neck of land, to the loss of near- 
ly his entire cargo, and to the hazard of his own 
life, and the lives of the crew. In travelling to 
Lahaina by land, we go nearly south some seven 
miles, till we reach the Maalea bay, a bay of 
considerable capacity, where small vessels often 
anchor. Thus far, the travelling is tolerably 
good—passable for carriages, and would be uni- 
formly good but for the rains which falling in the 
mountains of west Maui, rush swiftly down their 
sides in torrents, wash away the roads, sometimes 
destroying cattle, and even human life. On 
reaching the bay, there are two methods of travel- 
ling to Lahaina, the one by water, the other by 
land. We frequently step into a canoe, and if 
the wind is favorable reach Lahaina in three or 
four hours. There is always more or less dan- 
ger, however, in going down by water. In sail- 
ing or rowing round the spur of the mountain, 
which we cross in going by land, the wind fre- 
quently sweeps through the deep ravines, and 
threatens instant destruction. Sometimes the na- 
tives, who are certainly very skilful in managing 
their canves, become careless, and life is expus- 
ed. God hath hitherto graciously preserved us 
on these excursions, but I have more than once 
been put in greater fear, than when beating round 
Cape Horn. Messrs. Andrews and Clark with 
their wives and five children, on their way hither 
several years since, were turned into the sea by 
the surf. They narrowly escaped with their 
lives, another canoe coming to their assistance. 
When alone, the natives run great risk, and are 
frequently drowned. Such is the method of 
reaching Lahaina by water. 

Tn travelling by land, on reaching the bay, the 
*¢ hill difficulty ” must be encountered. The road 
lies along the side of the mountain, or spur of it, 
which terminates at the sea, in nearly perpen- 
dicular bluffs of from 50 to 200 feet high. The 
travelling is exceedingly tedious, not to say dan- 
gerous, the roads being narrow, precipitous, and 
illy made. On such a road, and under a tropi- 
cal sun, both man and beast suffer not a little. 
‘The prospect is sufficiently dreary and desolate. 
Nothing to be seen but goats, an animal very 
partial to these bleak and parched places, and 
now and then a weary native, with his burden of 
food or kapa patiently wending his toilsome way 
over the hills. Occasionally the tedium is re- 
lieved by witnessing the gambols of whales which 
I have here seen for an hour on the stretch, 
playing along near the shore, raising themselves 
nearly out of the water, and striking the sea with 
their tails, thus making the hills reverberate as to 
the discharge of cannon. Such is the prospect, 
and such the travelling, till the sea is reached at 
Ukemehame, and the traveller, thankful that he 
thas escaped being dashed to pieces among the 
rocks and precipices, pursues his weary way 
through Ukemehame and Olualu to Lahaina. 
These are small, but pleasant villages. There 
iis a pretty white meeting house, built on the 
boundary line between these villages, under the 
superintendence of the late Rev. Ephraim Spaul- 
ding, while laboring at Lahaina as an associate 
of Mr. Richards. He hoped to occupy this 
house occasionally, when he could leave Lahai- 
na. But God called him, as we trust, toa high- 
er sphere of labor, and enjoyment. The land 











from Olwalu to Lahaina is somewhat broken and 
stony, though a considerable of it might be cul- 
tivated were there a sufficiency of water. As 
you proceed, the land becomes better, and on 
entering Lahaina, the most luxuriant vegetation 
meets your eye. Here, the tall, unshapely co- 
coa bends over your path. There, the bread 
fruit, groaning under its load of food cheers the 
eye, and offers both shade and sustenance. 
Plantain also of the most luxuriant growth, pre- 
sent among their green, broad leaves, the deli- 
cious golden clusters. The numerous ‘Calo 
patches” which afford more nutritious food for 
man and beast, than thrice the quantity of land 
cultivated in any other way, are bordered with 
pine apples, and not unfrequently filled with 
mullet, a most delicious fish. Besides these, may 
be seen, on either hand, the sweet potatoe, and 
the yam, growing luxuriantly, while ever and 
anon, patches of sugar cane ready for the har- 
vest, wave gracefully to the wind, and promise 
ample reward to the cultivator. Such are the 
appearances of things on entering Lahaina—ap- 
pearances exceedingly grateful to the traveller, 
who has just crossed the bleak and barren moun- 
tain, and travelled the scarcely less barren plains 
of Ukemehame and Ohuala. 


Yours with. affection, J. S. Green. 
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SPEAK KINDLY TO ONE ANOTHER, 


As, a few days ago, I was. taking a solitary 
walk, I overheard a little boy saying, ‘* You fool, 
come here!” I stopped, for I was shocked ; and 
looking at him, I supposed he was about six 
years old. Addressing him, I said, ‘Did I not 
hear some one use animproper word? Did I 
not hear some one say, ‘ You fool?’ ” 

“Yes.” 

*¢ And do you not know that Jesus Christ has 
said, ‘* Whosoever shall call his brother fool shall 
be in danger of hell fire?’ ”’ 

** That boy is not my brother.” 

** Though he may not be of your own particu- 
lar family, not your own mother’s son, yet he is 
your brother; for one God is our Father by 
creation, and we are all brethren and sisters: did 
you never hear of such a place as hell?” 

“No.” 

‘Nor yet of heaven and the Redeemer of 
sinners?” 

“Not?” 

Judge, my dear little readers, how surprised 
and grieved I must have been to hear such an- 
swers, and to find in a Christian country such 
woful ignorance ; but I was pleased by the little 
boy whom the other had called so shameful a 
name, saying to me, “I know about Jesus, 
ma’am; we have a Bible, and my father reads it 
every night.” 

With great pleasure I turned to the rosy 
speaker, ‘* And can you tell me,” asked IJ, ‘ how 
Jesus died?” 

‘* He was nailed to the cross, and was cruci- 
fied to save sinners.” 

“Very good; and should we not try to do 
every thing to please him?” 

‘6 Yes, ma’am.” 

**And do we please him when we call each 
other ill names?” 

No.” 

‘Has this child pleased you in calling you a 
fool?” 

‘*No; and if he do not repent of his sins he 
will be in danger of hell-fire.” 

I turned to the little culprit again, and de- 
manded how it was that his playmate should 
know so much more of divine things than he did. 
He could not tell, he said; but he did not know 
how to read, and had never been to a Sunday 
School, as the other boy had. I then reasoned 
with him on the sin of calling ill names, and 
tried to impress on his mind that the great God 
saw his every action, and heard every word ; and 








with the exception of chopping a piece of wood 


every now and then, I must give him the credit 
to say, that he listened attentively, and I hope he 


will not be so naughty again. 


My dear little readers, I do not know whether 


you are among the number of those children who 
are very apt to get into naughty passions; but I 
do know, that you, as well as all others, will one 
day be called to account; and I do know like- 
wise, that we are commanded to avoid the least 
appearance ofevil. How much prettier it sounds 
to hear young folks talk in a mild, gentle way, 
to each other! ‘Be therefore pitiful, be cour- 
teous, forgiving one another.” Harsh, unkind 
words, should never proceed from the lips of 
children, and they who have so few things to 
grieve them, should never give way to wrath. 











CAROLINE AND HER GARDEN, 

“ And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like oné of these ; where- 
for@ if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast iuto the oven, shall he not much 
more clothe yon, O ye of little faith ?”’ 

These words were a part of Caroline’s lesson 
for the Sabbath. Her father had a fine garden, 
abounding in plants, trees, shrubs, and flowers of 
every kind. Often was Caroline seen sitting 
with her Testament in the summer-house, or 
walking among the flowers. But there was one 
corner of the garden which she visited oftener 
than any other. It was a bed of roses and plants, 
which she called her own, and which had been 
planted for her. She watched it constantly to 
see the different seeds sown spring from the 
ground and increase inheight. She was delight- 
ed with her rose bush, and no sooner had the 
rose fully blown, than she plucked it from its 
stem and hastened to present it to her mother. 
“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, ‘did you ever 
see any thing so beautiful as this rose? See, 
mother, how deep its color, how fresh and fair ! 
Oh, I hope I shall have more of them.” ‘It is 
beautiful, indeed, my child, but where is your 
Testament?” ‘Oh, I left it inthe garden to 
bring you this,” said Caroline. ‘Take another 
from the book-case and sit by me a short time.” 
She brought her mother’s Bible. ‘ Will you 
turn to your lesson and read?” said her mother. 
She did so, and was about to lay the Bible upon 
the table, when her mother inquired, ‘* My daugh- 
ter, have you considered the lilies. of the field, 
how they grow? Look at this beautiful rose.” 
‘““Why, mother,” said Caroline, “it does not 
mean my flowers.” ‘ Yes, my child, your Heav- 
enly Father has taken care of this, caused it to 
grow, given it all its beauty and fragrance; 
and Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like this rose. Look at it again, see its curious 
workmanship, mark the form of each part, see 
how skilfully it is put together, and then its rich 
hues! who could make one like it?) How fra- 
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grant its odor! but a few weeks since, the bush 
that bore it seemed dried up and lifeless, —now 
it is clothed in green. Who hath given it this 
covering, brought forth and opened to your ad- 
miration the sealed bud? Ah, my child, God 
has done this. Mancouldnot. It did not make 
or take care of itself. Think, the same hand 
that formed that rose, and preserved and nour- 
ished it, fashioned your body, and continues 
health and strength to every limb. He takes 
care of the flowers of the field,—of every green 
thing that springs from the soil,—will he not take 
care of you?’ The grass of the field and the rose 
can live no longer than he permits. They are 
cut down, droop and die. So, my child, death 
will come and take you away. This rose will 
soon fade and die; so the flush and beauty of 
health will leave your countenance, and the 
paleness of death will set upon every feature. 
Endeavor to know more about this God every 
day. Remember him when you look at any of 
his works, even the spear of grass, or the worm 
which you tread beneath your feet. Seek him 
and love him with your whole heart. Trust him 
for all things. Forget not his care of you, when 
you sleep, when you wake, and when you go 
out and come in. In him you live, move, and 
have your being. Fear to sinagainst him. Re- 
pent of your past sins. Pray to him for pardon 
and eternal life.” 

Caroline listened to her mother with great at- 
tention, and when she left the house, and as she 
walked through the garden to her flower bed, 
she gazed with greater pleasure than ever upon 
each rose and beautiful object ‘around her, say- 
ing to herself, “God made it; he takes care of 
it, and he takes care of me.””? When she retired 
to the summer-house, and commenced studying 
her lesson, the words seemed full of interest to 
her. Her mother’s simple remarks could not be 
forgotten. When she returned tothe house, the 
sight of her rose, as it stood upon the table in a 
glass of water, brought fresh to her mind, ‘* God 
made it and takes care of it;’’ and as she was 
about to close her eyes in sleep, after praying 
to God, the thought rushed upon her mind, 
God will take care of me to-night. 

[Sabbath School Treasury. 
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WEST AFRICAN SCHOOL, 

The following pleasing statements of the ef- 
fects of the gospel on several young persons 
among the liberated negroes of Sierra Leone, 
on the coast of West Africa, were communicated 
by the Rev. Mr. Johnson of the Church Mission- 
ary Society. 

The liberated negroes were rescued from the 
holds of slave ships, by the humanity of the 
British government; and afterwards educated, 
placed under religious instruction, and taught the 
arts of civilized life. 

Mr. Johnson had been led to fear that his ad- 
dresses to the scholars were without effect, and 
had ceased for some weeks to speak to them, 
when he was convinced of his mistake by the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

**A young woman stood by the door of my 
room, desirous to speak to me. She said, ‘I 
have no rest, day or night; my sins are too 
many (very many.) I am the greatest sinner 
in the world. I don’t know what todo. My 
sins are more than any other person’s. The 
second time when you came to the school, and 
asked us what we had heard on Sunday of the 
sermon, I was so struck that I have since found 
no rest in my heart, my sins be so many. All 
which I do before, come to my mind, and I 
think nothing but hell can be left for me. Iam 
afraid to goto bed. I know that Jesus Christ 
dil come into the world to save sinners, but I 
cannot believe that he has any thing to do with 
me; for I am the greatest sinner in the world. 
Nobody can be worse than I am.’” Another 


>. 


school girl, about sixteen years of age, gave him 
a most interesting account of the state and con- 
flicts of her mind :—** About three months past, 
you talk to the school girls. When you done 
talk, plenty girls go and tell you what they been 
hear on Sunday. You pass me, and ask me 
what the matter that me no hear something. 
Me no answer; but me shame too much. You 
tell me that you think and be afraid that me 
never pray to Jesus Christ ; but be careless, and 
prayerless, and going down to hell. When you 
say this, me no like it all. You done. Me go 
home. Me begin to fear too much. Me try to 
pray ; but my heart came like stone. Me con- 
sidered all dem bad things me do before. Me 
fear more, more. Me no sleep, me fear me die 
and go tohell. Since that time me feel no rest ; 
me tink nobody be bad past me; me worst, past 
all. But me tink now dat Jesus Christ be strong 
enough to save me. But me sorry too much dat 
me bad heart is always against me; it will not 
let me serve de Lord Jesus Christ. Me nosabby 
(know) what to do wid my bad heart.” 

Nine of those school girls became candidates 
for baptism. Of these Mr. Johnson says: ‘* The 
simple, but striking evidences which they give of 
the influences of Divine grace on their minds, I 
cannot now describe.” 

I shall close these extracts respecting the 
young of Mr. Johnson’s flock, by his account of 
the death of one of the school girls, about fifteen 
years of age :—‘‘She always complained greatly 
of the depravity of her heart. I was called up 
this morning, about one o’clock, by the woman 
who attended the sick in the Female Hospital. 
I found this poor girl in great distress of mind. 
She cried aloud, ‘* Massa, what shall Ido? what 
shall t do?’ I am going to die now; and my 
sins be too much—I thief—I lie—I curse—I do 
bad too much—I bad past all people: and now 
me must die! What shall I do?” I spoke to 
her on the ability and willingness of Jesus to save 
her. She said that she had prayed to Jesus to 
pardon her sins, but did not know whether he 
had heard her prayers. After I had spoken to 
her for some time, she became calm, and ap- 
peared to be in earnest prayer. She then ex- 
pressed a desire to be baptized. I asked hera 
few questions on that head, which she satisfac- 
torily answered. I then hesitated no longer, but 
baptized her in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. I saw her 
again after family prayer. She appeared quite 
composed, and spoke a few words, with great 
difficulty, to express her peace of mind. I 
visited her once more; and on asking her how 
she did, she said, with great difficulty, ‘I pray;” 
and soon afterward departed in peace. 

[Child's Companion. 
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THE BEST GIFT. 

‘Papa! papa!” exclaimed little Edward Ne- 
ville, rushing into the sitting room, forgetting that 
in so doing he was in danger of awakening the 
baby, just sinking int» sleep upon his mamma’s 
lap; but reminded of it by her upraised hand, 
and his father’s ‘*Gently my boy,” he stepped 
quietly across the room, and said, ‘‘ Papa; Jane 
says to-morrow is my birth day. You always 
give me a birth-day’s gift; what have you bought 
me for to-morrow?” ‘+My dear Edward,” said 
Mr. Neville, affectionately smoothing the curls 
which clustered on his son’s forehead, ‘ you are 
now older, and I hope wiser than you were 
twelve months ago, and the gift I have selected 
for to-morrow is the best I could give you; but 
you know my rule, I shall not tell you what it is ; 
wait patiently till tomorrow.” 

Edward was sure that it would be useless to 
ask his father again; for he knew, by experience, 
that he never gained any thing by coaxing or 
teasing, and he therefore endeavored to amuse 








himself as well as he could. 


After joining his map of Europe together sev- 
eral times, the last time quite correctly, he slip- 
ped out of the room in search of Jane, his mam- 
ma’s nursemaid, who wasa great favorite. Jane 
was seated at her work, beside the baby’s cra- 
dle, when Edward entered the nursery. ‘O 
Jane,” said Edward, ‘ papa says the gift he has 
for me to-morrow is the best he can give me. 
Don’t you think it is a pony?’ Harry Lorrimer 
has a pony. I do think that is what he means. 
Oh, I shall have such nice rides. I will take 
such care of him; he will be the happiest little 
pony in the world. What a pity sister Fanny is 
not a boy, that I might have taught her to ride.” 
‘‘ Indeed, master Edward, you must first learn 
yourself,” replied Jane; “but I do not think 
your papa intends buying a pony. Harry Lor- 
rimer is older than you, and his papa is richer 
than yours; but as you are not likely to guess 
rightly, would it not be better not to guess at all. 
Here is a book I want you to read to me.” 

Edward took the book, and read two or three 
pages ; but, almost in spite of himself, the thought 
of his birth-day and his father’s gift would come 
into his mind. Stopping in the middle of a sen- 
tence, he exclaimed, ‘I think it is a book papa 
means; don’t you think so too, Jane? He said 
I was older and wiser now. I wonder whether 
it will be Robinson Crusoe, or Sandford and 
Merton; HarryLorrimer has them both. Is not 
papa rich enough to buy them, Jane?” ‘ Yes,” 
replied Jane, ‘‘ your papa is rich enough to buy 
any book he would wish to give you; but as we 
cannot be certain what it will be, let us say no 
more about it.”’ Soon after, Edward went to bed. 

The next morning, Edward was up and dress- 
ed at least an hour earlier than usual, and glad 
was he to hear the bell which summoned the 
family to prayers. Afterwards, Mr. Neville took 
his son by the hand, and leading him to the ta- 
ble, placed in his hand a neatly bound volume. 
Edward opened it. It was a Bible. “This 
book, my dear boy,” said Mr. Neville, ‘is the 
best gift I can select for you. It is the word of 
that God whom you have already been taught to 
reverence. In it you will read of the Saviour 
who died for you. It is the only book which 
teaches that godliness which is profitable for all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, as 
well as of that which is to come. In giving you 
this book, I pray that God will give you his grace 
to walk according to the commandments and 
precepts contained in it; and then you will say, 
though it may be some years hence, that the Bi- 
ble was indeed the best gift a father could bestow 
upon his son.” 

Perhaps for a moment Edward felt disappoint- 
ed, for, notwithstanding Jane’s remarks, he had 
thought of the pony, but when he looked into 
his father’s face, and saw the kind expression 
there, and heard the kind tones of his voice, he 
felt sure that he was right, and did know what 
was best. 

Edward was very happy on the evening of 
that birth-day, when seated between his parents, 
reading aloud, in his own Bible, the history of Jo- 
seph, the youth sold into Egypt by his brethren, 
cast unjustly into prison, afterwards the succorer 
of his aged parent and the very brethren who 
had meditated his destruction, the favorite of the 
mighty Pharaoh and at length the venerable pa- 
triarch on his dying bed, testifying the strength 
of his faith in the promises of his God, and his 
love for his native soil: ‘* God will surely visit 
you, and bring you out of this land unto the land 
which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Ja- 
cob. And ye shall carry up my bones from 
hence.” Gen. |. 24, 25. vf 

Most of you, my young readéf¥s, have Bibles 
of your own. Doyou reverence that holy book; 
searching its pages for the revelation of the will 
of God, that you may be enabled by his grace to 
obey that will! The answer to this question 
must be given by your own consciences, and that 





answer God already knows.—Jb. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











EDITORIAL. 





WISHES.--No. 2. 

The next day, when Mrs. Carlton and Fanny were 
seated at the usual hour, the latter asked if her mother 
had thought of any plan for her. She was in much bet- 
ter spirits than she had been the day before, and seemed 
quite ready to adopt any suggestion her mother might 
make. 

“ Why, I have been thinking about it, Fanny, but it 
is not a thing which I can do for you, as I cured you of 
your habit of biting your nails, by making you wear 
gloves. You must make an effort yourself, or you will 
not succeed.” 








“But mother, there isn’t any great harm in saying 
such things, is there? I don’t see how.” 

Why it is not so bad as some things you might do, to 
be sure; if you were disobedient or deceitful, it would 
be worse. But then this is quite bad enough to need 
correcting, and I must convince you of this, or you will 
not take the necessary pains to correct it. Let me see, 
I will give you three reasons against it, and unless you 
can bring as many in its favor, we will decide that it 
must be abandoned.” 

“ Well, mamma, begin,” said Fanny, setting herself in 
her chair, with a very complacent look. She was pleas- 
ed that her understanding was appealed to. 

“In the first place, then, the habit of wishing often 
and in an impatient tone, makes us disagreeable com- 
panions.” 

“Does it mother? 
of that.” 

“ Certainly it does. Suppose I had said those things 
in earnest, which I said in jest this morning, and that I 
were all the time saying such things—do you think my 
society would be pleasant ?” 

“Why no, mother, I don’t think it would be very 
pleasant. But then I didn’t speak in such a sort of way | 
—so—so ”— 

“So fretfully ?” 

“ Yes, mother—did I?” 

“That proves just what I supposed—that you are not 
aware of your own manner of saying such things. I as- 
sure you that you spoke in a very whining and unpleas- 
ant tone. And this brings me to my second head, as the 
ministers say, viz. that this habit of wishing soon degen- 
erates into mere fretfulness; and as the expression of 
any feeling increases the feeling itself, the matter ends 
by the person’s becoming a grumbler—one of the most 
disagreeable characters in the world.” 

“ Yes, mother, I think so too; I have seen such peo- 
ple, and I think they are very disagreeable indeed. 
Last summer, when we went on that party of pleasure, 
you remember how that stranger lady fretted all the 
way. One minute it was too hot, and then it was too 
cold; then the sun was in her eyes, then we went too 
fast, and she was tired. I hope I shall never be like her 
mamma.” 


“ Then begin in time, my dear, to avoid the first steps 
towards it.” 

“ But, mother, you said one thing which [ don’t under- 
stand ; about expressing a feeling.” 

“TI said that if you express a feeling, you make it 
stronger, and of that there is no doubt. If you express 
dislike to a person, you begin todislike him more. And 
if you begin to fret at any little trouble, you suffer much 
more from it, than if you bore it in silence.” 

“I did not know that; but I will try it to-morrow 
about the flies. I have had it onthe very tip of my 
tougue two or three times this morning, to say something 
bad, about them, mother.” 

“ Well, take care then it does not get any farther than 
the tip of your tongue. My third and last reason is, that 
a discontented, repining temper is sinful and is displeas- 
ing toGod. Consider how ungrateful it is, to overlook 
the thousand blessings He has heaped on us, and fret at 
some trifling inconveniences. If you should hereafter 
lose some of these great blessings, your eye-sight, for 


Well, I should not have thought 


that you were not more grateful while you had them.” 

“Yes, mamma, that is what poor blind Peggy keeps 
saying.” 

“ Well, Fanny, let me hear your reasons in defence, if 
you have any.” 

“TI believe I haven’t any, mother, at least, not any 
good ones.” 


“You are willing, then, to try and get rid of this habit 
of yours.” 


“Yes, mamma, I will try. But I thought you had some 
plan for helping me.” 

“So I have, and this is it. Every time that you utter 
one of these impatient and foolish wishes, I am to refuse 
to grant the next favor you ask of me; and on the other 
hand, if you appear to have overcome this habit entirely 
at the end of a month, I will buy for you that little wri- 
ting desk you want so much.” 

“Oh dear mother! How good you are! I will try 
with all my might, and I will try not only to keep from 
wishing aloud, but from wishing in my heart.” 

“ Certainly, my dear child; that is what I want.” 1. 





VARIETY. 











Opening of Summer. 


“ When spring time caine, I was in my old haunts on 
the cliffs, observing nature as she proceeded to dress up 
her feir scenes for the gay season, and greeting the 
leaves and flowers as they came laughing to their places. 
I thought I recognized many a constant pair of old birds 
who had been to me like fellow lodgers the previous 
summer, and I detected the loud, gay carousal song of 
many a riotous new comer. These were stirring times 
in the woods. The robin was already hard at work on 
his mud foundations, while many of his neighbors were 
yet looking about, and bothering their heads among the 
inconvenient forks and crotches. The sagacious old 
wood-pecker was going round, visiting the hollow trees, 
peeping into knot holes, dropping in to inspect the ac- 
commodations, and then putting his head out to consider 
the prospect ; and all the while, perhaps, not a word was 
said to a modest blue-bird that stood by, and had been 
expecting to take the premises. I observed, too, a pair 
of sweet little yellow birds, that appeared like a young 
married couple just setting up housekeepiug. They fix- 
ed upon a bough near me, and I soon became interested 
in their plans; and, indeed, felt quite melancholy as I 
beheld the troubles they encountered occasionally, when 
for whole days, they seemed to be ata stand still. At 
last, when their little honey-moon cottage was fairly fin- 
ished, and softly lined, they both got into it by way of 
trial ; and when | saw their little heads and bright eyes 
just rising over the top, I could not help thinking that 
they really had little hearts of flesh, that were absolutely 
beating in their downy bosoms.”— Knickerbocker. 


——_——_—_ 
A Good Example. 

Let all our youth read the following, and if ever situ- 
ated as the lad referred to was, do as he did. One such 
act as this will be of more service to a youth in his after 
life, than ten times the amount of money so honorably 
restored to its rightful owner—it will wed him to habits 
of honesty : [.V. Y. Com. Adv. 

Honesty.—Our advertising columns have showr for 
several days the loss of a large sum of money by Messrs. 
Clarke & Saxton. The money was found in Wall street, 
opposite the Merchants’ Bank, by a very poor boy nam- 
ed George Herbert, of 58 Ridge street, a seller of penny 
papers. Being unable to read, he took the money and 
check to his uncle, an equally poor day-laborer, destitute 
of even the necessaries of life, and who had been out of 
employ for six weeks. With an integrity that does honor 
to our nature, the money and check were returned un- 
changed. The uncle’s name is Joseph Hughes. 


—_——¢~———— 
Think of It, 

A humming-bird once met a butterfly, and being pleas- 
ed with the beauty of its person and the glory of its 
wings, made an offer of perpetual friendship. 

“T cannot think of it,” was the reply, “as you once 
spurned at me, and called me a crawling dolt.” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the humming-bird—*I al- 
ways entertained the highest respect for such beautiful 
creatures ag you.” 

“Perhaps you do now,” said the other; “ but when you 
insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice; never insult the humble, as they 
may one day become your superiors.” 

2 —_——__ 


Mend your First Fault. 








instance, or the use of your limbs, you would wonder 


The Queen of George II. once said to Whiston, “I 





every body has some fault or other, I should like to know 
what you have observed wrong in me.” Whiston would 
have evaded the question, but the queen was not to be 
denied. “Why, then, madam,” said Whiston, “ the peo- 
ple complain that you talk to the king when at chapel, 
instead of minding the service.” I] believe,” answered 
her majesty, “there is some truth in what you say. But 
now tell me of another fault.” “No, madam,” said the 
old monitor, “let me see you mend your first, before I 
mention another.” 

—_@—_—_. 

Flowers, 

“ Why is it that the love of flowers takes such deep 
hold of the heart >” Why, because they are the emblems 
of love. Show me one who does not feel his own heart 
expand, zs he watches the expanding beauties of some 
delicate flower, and you will show me one who knows 
nothing of that pure and perfect affection of the heart 
which binds the human family together. Teach your 
children to love and cultivate flowers.” 





POETRY. | 








RECOLLECTIONS. ««2zny mks. NonTon. 

Do you remember all the sunny places 
Where, in bright days, long past, we played together ? 
Do you remember all the old home faces 
That gathered round the hearth in wintry weather ? 
Do you remember all the happy meetings, 
In summer evenings, round the open door— 
Kind looks, kind hearts, kind words, and tender greetings, 
And clasping hands, whose pulses beat no more ? 

Do you remember them ? 
Do you remember all the merry laughter; 
The voices round the swing in our old garden ; 
The dog that, when we ran, still followed after ; 
The teasing frolic sure of speedy pardon ? 
We were but children then, young, happy creatures, 
And hardly knew how much we had to lose— 
But now, the dream like memory of those features 
Comes back, and bids my darkened spirit muse. 

Do you remember them ? 
Do you remember when we first departed 
From al] the old companions who were round us, 
How very soon again we grew light-hearted, 
And talked with smiles of all the links which bound us ? 
And after, when our footsteps were returning 
With unfelt weariness o’er hill and plain, 
How our young hearts kept boiling up and burning, 
To think how soon we’d be at home again? 

Do you remember this ? 
Do you remember how the dreams of glory 
Kept fading from us like a fairy treasure ; 
How we thought less of being famed in story, 
And more of those to whom our name gave pleasure ; 
Do you remember in far countries, weeping, 
When a light breeze a flower hath brought to mind 
Old happy thoughts, which till that hour were sleeping, 
And made us yearn for those we left behind ? 

Do you remember this ? 
Do you remember when no sound woke gladly, 
But desolate echoes through our home were ringing, 
How for awhile we talked—then paused full sadly, 
Because our voices bitter thoughts were bringing ? 
Ah me! those days—those days! :ny friend, my brother, 
Sit down and let us talk of all our wo, 
For we have nothing left but one another ; 
Yet where they went, old playmate, we shall go— 

Let us remember this. 








PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Odd Numbers of the Youth’s Companion for several 
years back—very suitable for Rewards for good beha 
viour and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools,—may be 
had for One Dollar a hundred, on application at the of- 
fice of the Youth’s Companion, No. 11, Cornhill, Boston. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
. New York, Feb. 26, 1842. 

Mr. Wits. Dear Sir,—The Children of our Schools 
are very much delighted with the Youth’s Companion. 
There are 36 copies taken in the boys’ department, (one 
for every two boys,) and I can perceive a decided improve- 
ment in the school since we began. Each teacher pays 
for as many as he wishes, and gives them as rewards for 
good behaviour. The girls are quite desirous to get them 
too, and I hope we shall not stop till every boy and girl 
that can read, is furnished with a “ Companion.” 

a 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

The Last Volume of the Youth’s Companion, complete, 

bound in stout paper, with cloth backs, price One Dol- 


lar—or bound in boards, with leather backs and lettered, 











hear you are good at telling persons their faults; now as 


price $1,25—a few copies of each, remain for sale, as 
above. 
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